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Hungary's population had increased in November
1938 and March 1939 by 17J per cent., while her
industrial production had only been increased by
6 per cent., a salutary piece of de-industrialization,
probably, in the German view; M. Kunder, on the
other hand, chose to regard the change as calling for
industrial expansion.1 It has been interesting, in
recent times, to hear people in Hungary, who formerly
could not find enough epithets with which to abuse
the Jews, complain that they would as soon keep their
Jews as give their Jews' jobs to Germans. Unfortun-
ately it may take a long time before such feelings
penetrate into Hungarist circles. It is characteristic
of Germany's undeclared war that she whips up
revolutionary agrarian emotions on the one hand, and
on the other presses Hungary to de-industrialize, a
process which, in depriving thousands of workmen
of their livelihood, would send them "back to the
land," and in fact into the ranks of the landless masses
who are already so numerous that their desires cannot
possibly be fulfilled. It is particularly ironical that
the industrial working-class of Budapest appears to
have been largely decoyed into the Nazi camp where
its very existence is endangered. Even the Hungarist
leaders, in so far as they accept Germany's de-indus-
trializing and Customs Union plans, are deluded into
doing so by their quite exaggerated belief in the
blessings quickly to be realized through the redis-
tribution of the land. The uncertain situation in
Hungary is agreeable to Germany, who, not wishing
to find her Hungarian grain supplies diminished by
1 Pester Lloyd, March 3ist, 1939.   Count Paul Teleki said very much
the same thing in an election speech in May.